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ABSTRACT 

This report documents a study of charter schools in Alberta, 
Canada. The purpose of the study was to examine the academic achievement of 
the 10 charter schools in the province. Data were collected from test scores 
in language arts, math, science, and social studies of third-, sixth-, and 
ninth-graders; reviews of various documents; and interviews with 
administrators at each school. Following are some of the key findings: 
Overall, students in most of the schools appeared to be performing very well 
on standardized achievement tests . The majority of students scored above the 
provincial average in all tested subjects at all grade levels. All the 
charter schools in the study had adopted or developed ways of measuring 
progress or achievement other than the provincial achievement . tests . As 
centers of innovation, charters schools have been very successful. The report 
makes, among others, the following recommendations: Charter schools should 
use systemic assessments separate from the provincial achievement tests. 
Structures must be put in place whereby information regarding the practices 
and innovations being used in the charter schools are shared systematically 
with the public, separate school systems, and the general community. 
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Foreword 

The study of Achievement in Alberta’s Charter Schools was initiated in the summer of 
2000, under the auspices of the Society for the Advancement of Excellence in Education. 
The study was supported by means of a grant from the Max Bell Foundation. 

Charter schools have emerged in Alberta within the past decade, as part of the massive 
restructurings that were implemented in the mid-1990s. Up to now Alberta is the only 
province in Canada in which legislation enabling charter schools is to be found. There is 
clearly an interest in knowing how well charter schools are performing in relation to other 
publicly funded schools* given that some of these schools have, at the time of the com- 
pletion of this study, been in operation for six years. 

The particular objectives of the study were provided by the Society for the Advancement 
for Excellence in Education. The report addresses these objectives and, where possible, 
provides answers to the questions raised. In other cases, we indicate the difficulties asso- 
ciated with conducting a study of this nature with schools that have unique mandates and, 
in many cases, comparatively small enrolments. 

During the conduct of the study we received wonderful assistance from those working in 
all of the charter schools. They provided us with the requested documents if available, and 
with time out of their busy schedules for our interviews and follow-up phone calls when 
needed. We found ourselves, not infrequently, in need of assistance and explanation as we 
tried to interpret as precisely as possible the data available on-line relating to the 
Provincial Achievement Tests. In this we received generous cooperation from many peo- 
ple at Alberta Learning. We would like to thank Dr. Claudio Violato, of the University of 
Calgary, for his substantial work, incorporated into our report, relating to Effect Size, and 
for providing us with the comparisons of the Raw Score Means relating to each charter 
school. 

In many cases the data seem to speak for themselves and commentary might appear to be 
superfluous. However, the data need to be interpreted carefully, and the nature of the com- 
parisons being made must be considered. With that in mind, it is our hope that this report 
provides insights into the performance of students in Alberta’s charter schools on the 
Provincial Achievement Tests from 1997 to 2001 and other measures of achievement. We 
have certainly been enriched by the viewpoints we have been invited to share, and are 
thankful for having been made privy to so many exciting, challenging and hopeful stories 
as we carried out this research. 



Jose da Costa 
Frank Peters 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Charter schools are alternative public schools operating on renewable performance-based 
contracts. Alberta is the only Canadian province with legislation enabling such schools. 
This two-year study addresses the question: "How successful are Alberta's charter schools 
in improving student achievement?" The research was conducted by University of Alberta 
professors, Frank Peters and Jose da Costa, with statistical assistance from Claudio 
Violato at the University of Calgary. 

Background 

Alberta introduced charter school legislation in 1994 with the stated intent of improving 
student learning through innovations in the organization and delivery of education within 
established guidelines. While the legislation permits as many as 15 charter schools, there 
have never been more than 11 operating at any one time, enrolling approximately 4,000 
students. (In contrast, the United States has 2,700 charter schools serving over 570,000 
students.) 

Alberta’s charter schools may not charge tuition fees, must be accessible to all students 
within the parameters of the school’s charter, and must be non-sectarian. They must hire 
certificated teachers, follow the Alberta curriculum, and conduct provincial exams. As 
each school has a unique mandate or charter, there is considerable operational variation to 
be found across schools. 

Research Objectives 

Earlier research (Bosetti et al., 1998, 2000) documented the development and operation of 
Alberta’s charter schools, as well as related policy issues. The present study was commis- 
sioned by the Society for the Advancement of Excellence in Education to examine their 
achievement. It included the following research objectives: 

• to compare the achievement of the 10 charter schools to the results obtained by the 
students in the local district and the province on the provincial testing measures; 

• to compare the longitudinal data for each school on the provincial testing measures to 
the local district and the province; 

• to compare the scores of “same cohorts” of students (e.g., relative positions in Gr. 3 
and Gr. 6) to the province and local district scores to examine school effects; 

• to report on other outcomes related to student achievement not measured by the 
provincial tests; 
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• to compare the achievement of students in charter schools with other schools offering 
similar types of programs for similar groups of students. 

Methods 

The objectives were addressed using achievement data obtained from Alberta Learning, 
document review, and interviews with senior administrators at each charter school. School 
effect sizes were derived through calculating cohort rates of progress and applying Cohen’s 
d scale of effect size. 

A number of factors, including the small sample sizes in some cases, should be kept in mind 
as one examines the findings. The comparisons were between a single charter school, with 
a specific educational mandate and focus, and the mean scores from either the entire 
province or large school jurisdictions. As not all charter schools are academically oriented, 
it is inappropriate in some cases to measure their effectiveness by their scores on provin- 
cial achievement tests. The school effect size calculations were largely based on cohorts 
which could not be confirmed as identical in make-up across the three years, due to limita- 
tions in the data available. The study was unable to accomplish the final objective to com- 
pare student achievement in charter schools with schools offering similar programs. 

Findings 

Analysis of the data collected in this study produced six key findings on achievement: 

1) Overall, the students in most of the charter schools appear to be performing very well 
on the standardized provincial achievement tests. 

2) The children attending the majority of the charter schools scored above the provincial 
average in all tested subjects at all grade levels. Furthermore, more of them surpassed 
the provincially-set benchmarks than their counterparts in the adjoining systems. 

3) Where cohort comparisons could be made in eight schools they show that, in general, 
students in all save one charter school have experienced growth equal to or greater than 
that experienced by students in the province as a whole or in the schools of the local 
jurisdictions. It is our judgement, however, that cohort analysis in these schools is pre- 
mature, given the instability of the enrolment in the early years and given the small 
number of students that constitute a true cohort over any three-year span. 

4) The changes in the effect size calculations found in the charter schools generally indi- 
cate that there has been a positive growth from 1997 to 2000 and from 1998 to 2001. 
The size of the overall positive educational effects varies from quite small in some 
cases to very large in others. There are, of course, a number of situations where the 
effects observed were negative. 
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5) Comparisons of effect size between charter and non-charter schools should be done 
with considerable caution. Generally, the population of students in non-charter 
schools is less homogeneous on some of the critical educational variables than in the 
charter schools. One can, for example, assume a very high parental support and 
involvement in the charter schools, a factor which research demonstrates contributes 
significantly to educational achievement. 

6) All the charter schools in the study have adopted or developed ways of measuring 
progress or achievement other than the provincial achievement tests. These are varied 
and in many cases designed to reflect the school’s particular focus and objectives. 
However, they may not always be collected consistently over time in ways that would 
facilitate systematic review and decision making. 

7) As centres of innovation, charter schools have been very successful in this province. 
Public and separate school jurisdictions need to pay close attention to the niches these 
schools occupy and determine how they might better address the needs these of these 
sectors. 

Recommendations 

Based on these findings, the authors make a number of recommendations for policy, prac- 
tice, and further study, including: 

1 . The collection and communication of data on important non-standardized measures of 
student growth and achievement. 

Alternative schools such as charter schools may find that their unique learning goals 
and special student populations require systematic assessment, separate from the 
provincial achievement tests. These schools will best be able to demonstrate their 
effectiveness if they gather and store these data in a manner that can be easily report- 
ed and shared. 

2. The widespread sharing of successful practices. 

Structures must be put in place whereby information regarding the practices and inno- 
vations being used in the charter schools are shared systematically with the public and 
separate school systems and with the general community. 

3. Value-added analysis based on individual student progress over time. 

Data management systems should allow for the tracking of individual student progress 
over time, with appropriate confidentiality safeguards. Development of this capacity 
will enable charter schools to provide a more comprehensive and longitudinal picture 
of student achievement. It will also make it possible to identify sectors within other 
schools that offer programs similar to a charter school focus and permit comparisons 
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of outcomes. It will be essential to factor in socioeconomic data for the students to 
develop well-matched samples for comparison purposes. 

4. Examination of the ripple effects of charter schools on system performance. 

The effects of charter schools, if any, on practices in public and separate schools, a pur- 
pose set by the Alberta government when first introducing charter schools, should be 
studied. 
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CHAPTER 1. Introduction 



BACKGROUND 

On January 18, 1994 the then Minister of Education in Alberta, Halvar Jonson, informed the 
public of that province’s intent to introduce legislation to “allow for Charter Schools, with 
the subsequent implementation of several pilot projects. Charter Schools are schools that 
can operate with more flexibility and autonomy in achieving results.” 1 A month later anoth- 
er government document stated that a number of charter schools would be piloted to “allow 
the development of innovative alternatives within the public system.” 2 It was anticipated 
that charter schools would “improve student learning through innovations in the organiza- 
tion and delivery of education within established guidelines.” 3 More specifically, as public 
schools, charter schools in Alberta cannot charge tuition fees, are to be accessible to all stu- 
dents within the parameters of the school’s specific charter, and must be non-sectarian. They 
must hire certificated teachers and follow the Alberta Learning program of studies and con- 
duct provincial exams. 

Despite hopes that there would be some charter schools operating by September 1994, it 
wasn’t until a year later that the first school actually took in students. While the legislation 
permits as many as 15 charter schools in Alberta, there have never been more than 1 1 oper- 
ating at any one time. During the 2001-2002 school year the number of charter schools in 
the province stood at 10. Eight of the 10 are located in either the Edmonton or Calgary areas 
with one each in Fort McMurray and Medicine Hat. 

Each charter school has a unique mandate, mission, or charter. Consequently, as authors 
such as Bulkley (1998), Gam (1998), Murphy and Dunn Shiffman (2002) and Wells, Lopez, 
et al. (1999) point out, it is extremely difficult to speak meaningfully of a “charter school 
movement.” Charter schools are individual in their purposes and in their ideologies and 
there is considerable variation in the pedagogical orientations and practices observed with- 
in them. They appeal to parents and students with different interests and preferences. They 
draw students from different backgrounds and with different aspirations and they employ 
different structures and methods in their operation. 

While the context for Canadian charter schools is simpler than that in the United States, in 
that there is only a single provincial statute and legislative framework under which they all 
operate, nonetheless there is considerable charter and operational variation to be found in 



1. Government of Alberta News Release, Jan. 18, 1994. Edmonton 

2. Peters, Frank & Arruda, Arthur (1998). "Charter Schools in Alberta: Alternative Forms of Excellence". 

3. Ibid. 
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any examination of the charter schools in Alberta. It is obvious that in Alberta, as else- 
where, when we examine the charter school phenomenon, we find that “what exists is a set 
of different schools, and not some monolith known as charter schools.” 4 

THE STUDY 

The study being reported here was conducted on behalf of the Society for the Advancement 
of Excellence in Education and was carried out over a two-year period. It had six specific 
objectives: 

• to compare the achievement of the 10 charter schools in Alberta to the results obtained 
by the students in the local district and the province on the provincial testing measures; 

• to compare the longitudinal data for each school to the local district data and the provin- 
cial data, on the provincial testing measures; 

• to compare the scores of same cohorts of students (e.g. relative positions in gr. 3 and 
gr. 6), to the province and local district scores; 

• to calculate the loss or gain, identified on the test results, in each of the charter schools; 

• to report on other measurable outcomes related to achievement not measured by the 
provincial tests. 

• to compare the achievement of students in charter schools specifically with other 
schools offering similar types of programs for similar groups of students. 

Given the earlier comments regarding the uniqueness of each charter school we feel it is 
appropriate to present the story of each of the institutions separately. Each story is told so 
as to best address the particular purposes of the study. Extensive use is made of charts and 
graphs as this facilitates more graphic representations of changes, trends and comparisons 
than text alone. 

METHOD 

A number of different research methods were used in this study, both to collect and analyze 
the data pertaining to each school. The methods were both qualitative and quantitative in 
their orientations, complement one another effectively, and increase the comprehensiveness 
and the trustworthiness of the findings at which we arrive. 

Interviews were held with administrators from all charter schools. In all cases except one, 
CAPE, the interviews were held on site. Due to difficulties beyond our control it was nec- 
essary to conduct a telephone interview with the principal and superintendent of this school. 
The interviews permitted us to explain the purposes of the study, elicit and obtain assistance 
and cooperation, obtain invaluable insights into the operation and challenges facing the 
schools, and provide assurances regarding confidentiality of data where appropriate, and 
regarding other aspects pertaining to the preparation of the final report. Interviews lasted 

4. Rosenblum, Brigham, & Associates, Innovation and Massachusetts Charter Schools, 1998, 6. 
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between 90 minutes and three hours and in all cases they were tape-recorded, with the 
approval of administrators. 

To address the specific research questions posed for the study, analyses of provincial 
achievement test data collected from 1997 to 2001 were conducted in a number of ways. All 
of the data relating to results on achievement tests were obtained from the Alberta Learning 
website. 

The first set of data enabled us to determine the percentage of students in each of the char- 
ter schools who reached the Standard of Excellence and Acceptable Standard in the speci- 
fied grades and subjects, for those years in which the school was in operation. 5 It was also 
possible to compare these data to the local district averages and to the provincial averages. 
In Grades 3, 6 and 9 students write achievement tests in Mathematics and Language Arts. 
In Grades 6 and 9 they also write tests in Science and Social Studies. Comparisons are 
made, where possible, in relation to these subjects at these grade levels. 

A second set of comparisons allowed us to compare the charter school to local district aver- 
ages and provincial averages, on the basis of raw scores obtained on the provincial achieve- 
ment tests. All of these data were also used to identify the patterns of performance over the 
years of the charter schools’ operation and to compare the longitudinal results for each char- 
ter school with the results from the local jurisdictions and the province. 

The raw score means for each group of students was used to determine and report the effect 
size (ES) statistics, using what is referred to as Cohen’s d , for each of the charter schools. 
The ES statistic is arrived at by comparing the results on given tests from control groups and 
experimental groups. ES is calculated by obtaining the mean score from the control group 
and subtracting it from the mean score obtained by the experimental group and dividing the 
result by the standard deviation of the control group (i.e., an estimate of the standard devi- 
ation in the population). In this study, because we have the actual standard deviations for the 
comparison populations, we used those figures instead for the denominator in the effect size 
equation. While not a particularly new statistical calculation, these statistics are being used 
more frequently in recent years as researchers attempt to more comprehensively describe 
the factors affecting student performance. The most typical and easily understood ES sta- 
tistic is the standardized mean difference, of which Cohen’s d is an example. 



5. A footnote to the data tables provided by Alberta Learning informs the reader that , “For these tests, at least 85% of stu- 
dents are expected to meet the Acceptable Standard and at least 15% are expected to meet the Standard of Excellence." 
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Interpreting Cohens d. 



Cohen’s d , in this study, relies on determining the differences between two groups (i.e., 
each charter school and its local jurisdictions or the province) based on standard deviation 
units. Cohen’s d is given by the following equation: 



Cohen' s d = 



Yi-Yi 

SD population 



where 

^Y ] = mean for the individual charter school 

= mean for the local jurisdiction or the province, depending on the comparison 
SD popu i at i on = Standard Deviation of the provincial population 



Cohen (1988, 1994) and many other educational researchers (e.g., Glass, McGaw, & Smith, 
1981; Hattie, 1992; Hattie, Biggs, & Purdie, 1996) have suggested that specific values be 
used to represent “small,” “medium,” and “large” effect sizes in social sciences and educa- 
tional research. Effect size conventions are as follows: 

small: ES <0.25 



medium: ES = 0.26 to 0.55 
large: ES >0.56 

The ES should represent the smallest effect that is of practical or educational significance. 
The suggested values, provided above, for “small,” “medium,” and “large” ES can be used 
as a reality-check for the researcher or policy analyst attempting to interpret and make sense 
of the numbers. 

These analyses add to the composite picture of each charter school, and provide us with fur- 
ther elements that can be included in the meta-narrative being created regarding Alberta’s 
charter schools and whose beginnings are found in Bosetti, O’Reilly, Sande, & Foulkes 
(2000). 6 



Value-Added Analysis 

A third set of comparisons focus on what the charter schools enable their students to gain 
or lose over a three-year period spanning either Grades 3 and 6 or Grades 6 and 9. These 
so-called value-added analyses are premised on following a cohort of students from one 
battery of provincial achievement tests to the next three years later. We recognize the prob- 
lems associated with assuming that the same children are present for each pair of compar- 
isons; consequently, the results of these analyses must be viewed very cautiously. 

Operationally, the process involved calculating the difference between the ES in language 
arts and in mathematics at the Grade 3 level — for data collected in 1997 and 1998 - and 
then the Grade 6 level - for data collected from the same “cohort” in 2000 and 2001 respec- 



6. Bosetti, B.L. et al. f Canadian Charter Schools at the Crossroads { Kelowna, SAEE, 2000). 
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tively - to determine the direction (positive or negative) and the magnitude of the differ- 
ence. The same process was used to calculate the differences in ES in language arts, math- 
ematics, science, and social studies at the Grade 6 level (1997 and 1998 test results) and then 
at the Grade 9 level (2000 and 2001 data respectively). 

This value-added analysis uses the provincial average as a baseline for comparison of the 
charter school performance in each subject area over a period of three years. In other words, 
a school netting a value-added component of “0” will have performed at par with the provin- 
cial average. 

Finally, to present a more complete picture of achievement, the researchers also attempted 
to gather available evidence concerning other forms of student growth and success in the 
charter schools. This information was largely gathered from the visits, interviews with the 
schools, and the documents provided. 

INTERPRETATIONS AND LIMITATIONS 

There are a number of cautions that should be attended to as the figures are examined. In 
the first case, in many of the classes in the charter schools the actual number of students 
writing (or eligible to write) the provincial achievement tests was extremely small. While 
we are able to report the percentages attaining the particular benchmarks, and the mean 
scores in relation to the raw scores, we should be aware that the percentages and the means 
could be changed very substantially with the addition or subtraction of one or two students 
from the class. 

Firstly, Alberta Learning has not reported any achievement test results for The Boyle Street 
Education Centre, hence the absence of possibilities for comparisons on these measures. In 
a number of other cases, the number of students taking a particular test fell below the min- 
imum required before the results are published (in order to protect the confidentiality of the 
students). 

Secondly, while the benchmark figures tell us about the percentages of students in each 
school (or jurisdiction or in the province) meeting the particular benchmarks, they do not 
tell us what specific marks were obtained by the students in these schools. We are unaware 
whether students scored well above the benchmark or just slightly above. Conversely it 
might be that a notable percentage of students in a particular school scored below a partic- 
ular benchmark, but we are not able to determine, from these data, how close these students 
are to reaching that benchmark. Such information is obviously of importance to the teach- 
ers and administrators. To address this need, we have also provided comparisons using raw 
data from the schools, local jurisdictions, and the province. 

Thirdly, Alberta Learning provides a warning regarding the interpretation of the results on 
the Mathematics tests. In a footnote we are told “For 1997/98 the standards for the new 
mathematics curriculum were established using standard-setting procedures. The percent- 
ages of students meeting standards in 1997/98 and 1998/99 should not be compared to 
1995/96 and 1996/97.” We assume that this also applies to the results we report for 2000 
and 2001. 
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Fourthly, it should be pointed out that we are aware of the serious limitations associated 
with the value-added analyses that we have conducted. This analysis is based on an 
assumption that the two comparison groups of students, in Grade 3 and Grade 6, or in Grade 
6 and Grade 9, are the same groups of students, or the same cohort. We know that this is 
not the case and this is a serious limitation on our ability to assume that the value-added 
dimension of our findings can be attributed to the interventions within the particular char- 
ter school. This uncertainty can be exacerbated when the numbers of students in these 
groups are comparatively small, as they tend to be in almost all the charter schools, because 
small changes in the membership of the groups will exercise significant influence on the 
aggregated statistics, (the size of charter school cohorts in 1997/2000 and 1998/2001 writ- 
ing provincial achievement tests were all smaller than 24 students). 

Finally, it would be inappropriate to merely provide these charts and comparisons without 
drawing attention to the particular charters under which the different charter schools were 
established. These charters have unique features that inevitably lead to the attraction of a 
particular student and parent clientele. This realization should be remembered when exam- 
ining the achievement test scores. 

OVERVIEW OF THE REPORT 

Following the introduction to the objectives of this research contained in Chapter 1, the 
report essentially consists of ten stories, one for each of the charter schools included in the 
study, with some fuller than others. The school narratives are viewed through a different 
prism in each chapter, as the various objectives are addressed. Within each chapter, the indi- 
vidual schools are presented in alphabetical order, concluding with a summary analysis 
where appropriate. 

Chapter 2 provides the reader with a brief descriptive profile of each charter school. As ear- 
lier research by Bosetti et al. (1998 7 , 2000 8 ) offers extensive documentation on their char- 
ters, history, and operations, the thumbnail sketches of the schools presented in Chapter 2 
are deliberately brief. In Chapter 3, the longitudinal data relating to provincial achievement 
tests are presented for each school. Here we examine the percentage of students meeting the 
Acceptable Standard and Standard of Excellence , comparisons with the province and the 
local districts on these benchmarks. 

Chapter 4 addresses the relative progress over time created by each school for cohort 
groups (with some very serious and acknowledged limitations). These data are translated 
into achievement effect sizes attributed to each charter school; which are compared in turn 
to average effect size results from the jurisdictions and the province. And because the edu- 
cation community understands student success as broader than standardized test scores, 
Chapter 5 presents some of the other indicators of student growth and progress tracked by 
each school. Finally, Chapter 6 offers conclusions and implications of the findings for prac- 
tice, policy, and further study. 



7. Bosetti, B.L. et al., Canada’s Charter Schools: Initial Report (Kelowna, SAEE, 1998). 

8. Bosetti, B.L. et a I, Canada's Charter Schools at the Crossroads (Kelowna, SAEE, 2000). 
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CHAPTER 2. School Profiles 



In this chapter a brief portrait of the ten charter schools in the study is provided, developed 
from interviews with school officials, and examination of school documents. It is important 
to remember that the operation and mission of each school is shaped and bound by the spe- 
cific nature of its founding charter. The quotations were derived from interviews or docu- 
ments. 



ABC CHARTER SCHOOL 

The ABC Charter School' began operations in 1996, having received its charter approval 
from the Calgary Board of Education the previous year. The school is operated by the 
Action for Bright Children (Calgary) Society. During its first year of operation its enrolment 
reached 116 students with a teaching staff of 7. The school offered Grades 1 to 3 and con- 
tinued to offer these same grades the following year. For the 1998-99 year they expanded to 
Grade 5 and have added an extra grade in each of the subsequent school years, so that 
presently the school offers classes from K to 8. In the year of the study (2001-2002) the 
school operates three Kindergarten classes, four classes each for Grades 1 to 5, three Grade 
6 classes, and two classes each for Grades 7 and 8. The overall enrolment is approximately 
600 students and there is a waiting list. Classes are capped at 22 and the average class size 
is approximately 20 students. This is the third building that the school has occupied and both 
previous moves were brought about by demands for extra class spaces. The Charter for the 
school is built on the belief that “each gifted student is afforded opportunities to optimize 
his or her potential.” 

The administrators report that they have no need to advertise widely and that parents tend 
to be their strongest referral sources. It was mentioned that the school does use a screening 
test, the C-CAT, in order to ensure that prospective students are capable of availing of the 
enriched program that the school provides. Particular attention is paid to the non-verbal 
dimension of this test, in that this is where cognitive ability is mostly measured. As gifted- 
ness is not necessarily just cognitive, the school is developing tools to help teachers collect 
information on the multiple intelligences of each student. It was pointed out that this is, in 
a way, one of the foundational pillars of the school. It was also emphasized that a student’s 
profile may change from time to time depending on changing interests. During the years in 
which the students do not write the provincial achievement tests, they are tested using the 
CAMP (Curriculum Assessment Materials Package), provided through Alberta Learning. 
The school is also using STAR materials but it was drawn to our attention that there is a 



1. In late 2002, the name of the school was changed to Westmount Charter School. 
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need to find alternative measuring tools because too many of the students in the junior high 
school grades are “already hitting the ceilings of the current tests.” 

The operations in the school are “kid-driven; not kid-controlled, but kid-driven”, in terms 
of the students taking hold of particular topics and becoming immersed in the learning 
process. It was stressed that the environment “was very organic, so you see kids in the hall- 
ways, kids working in teams, and kids doing presentations.” Learning is intended to be fun 
as well as challenging. 

The prescribed curriculum is compacted into 60% of the required time. The remaining 40% 
is devoted to integrated studies and supported directed studies. This allows both teachers 
and students to work in their passion areas. Teachers are seen as facilitators, directors, and 
guides of the students’ learning. In the junior high school classes, considerable attention is 
paid to the Supported Directed Studies (SDS) component of the curriculum. “Here we 
expect the child to create his/her learning instead of just receiving it and turning it back to 
us.” 

It was pointed out that there has been considerable frustration with the provincial achieve- 
ment tests. In a sense the staff feel that the tests require a certain dumbing down on the part 
of the students and they need to be explicitly taught how to address the tests. It was men- 
tioned that “our kids think too hard”, and so they are likely to take matters far beyond where 
the correct answer will require them to go. They want to tell everything that they know 
about a topic rather than the specific raised by the question. The more creative students 
have considerable difficulty working within the parameters set for the writing exams. They 
become engrossed in the character development and find it difficult to predict how the story 
will evolve. The preparation of an outline is frustrating to them because it flies in the face 
of the creativity that has been nurtured by the teachers. In practice, for the purposes of the 
tests, the students are taught to work with particular formulae. Nonetheless, it was pointed 
out that efforts must be made to ensure that some of the brighter students don’t show their 
objections to the process by just engaging in sabotage, for example by merely writing their 
names on the tests and nothing else. 

It was also mentioned that many of the students work well above the grade level in which 
they must write the tests. A Grade 6 student might well be working in Math at the Grade 9 
level and in Language Arts at the Grade 8 level (the school refers to the language arts, etc. 
program in the junior high school as Humanities). However, that student would write all the 
Grade 6 departmental exams. 

The entire school is networked. Every classroom has a number of computers and students 
make considerable use of this technology. 

It was pointed out that there is considerable cooperation with teachers and schools within 
the Calgary Board of Education. Generally, teachers work individually but there is a lot of 
team work between classes at the same grade level. Teachers team up to work through a 
particular unit and then re-configure when another unit begins. 
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The school draws students from across the city of Calgary. ABC Charter School offers its 
students a challenging program and if it appears that a student will not be able to cope based 
on previous performance, parents will be encouraged to take the student elsewhere. In gen- 
eral, students are not turned away if there is room. The intensity of the program is empha- 
sized, however, and “sometimes we counsel against enrolment before they even come.” It 
was pointed out that there is a sibling policy in effect which means that if one child of a fam- 
ily is in the school then other siblings will be accepted if there is room. The drop-out rate is 
about “l%-2% and it tends to happen sooner rather than later.” The circular nature of the 
entire experience was referred to: “They’re enjoying themselves and they’re happy because 
they’re achieving academically and if they’re not achieving academically they’re not going 
to be enjoying themselves or happy.” 

The school retains a very high proportion of staff from year to year and enjoys considerable 
satisfaction among the staff. “We can’t get rid of them”, we were told. It was emphasized 
that teachers are given considerable freedom and trust and autonomy in their classrooms. 
They are expected to “break the boundaries of what would be the traditional delivery modes 
and create new models of instruction that work for their students.” It was mentioned that 
there was considerable variation among the staff of the school, with a notable mix of “quirk- 
iness and conservatism.” 

One staff member indicated that the students at this school “know what makes one another 
•tick”, and really know one another at a deep level. There is a strong sense of community 
among the students, who are required to respect the uniqueness of each of their colleagues. 
Many find that this is the first environment in which they don’t feel particularly strange 
because they are surrounded by others who are equally unique. We were given examples of 
students who argued seriously about negative and positive infinity and of one who had an 
intense and peculiar friendship with his calculator. These, and all the students, we were told, 
feel secure in this school. “We’re a safe place for these kids”, and, it was mentioned, for 
many of the adults as well, some of whom might have left the teaching profession had they 
not found this opportunity. “We’re creating a haven for kids” who might not fit in easily in 
regular schools. Many of the more gifted children bring huge socio-emotional and psycho- 
logical challenges with them to school. Some children need medical assistance in order to 
be able to function effectively but the entire school community is one that emphasizes car- 
ing and provides the support that each unique student requires. 

ALMADINA CHARTER SCHOOL 

The Almadina Charter School began operation in 1996 and operates classes from K to 
Grade 9. Located in a building leased from the Calgary Board of Education, the school has 
a student enrolment in 2001-2002 of approximately 320 students. In the fall of 2001 the 
school took over a bungalow on the school grounds, permitting the school to expand slight- 
ly. The mission of the school is to provide educational services to students working with 
English as a second language. 
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The school has had a fair amount of instability during its years of operation, and though it 
has had its charter extended for three years, beginning in 2001, it is being monitored rather 
rigorously. The current principal is the sixth since the school opened, and he has been at 
Almadina since the beginning of the 2000-2001 school year. That year also saw the arrival 
of a new superintendent. The letter from the Minister of Education approving the Charter 
extension, stipulated that the school board would have to be more careful to leave the 
administration of the school to the superintendent and principal. 

The enrolment in the school has increased slightly each of the past three years, up from 
about 280 in 1999, about 305 in 2000, to 324 during the 2001-2002 school year. The school 
has 24 certificated teachers, including a principal, a vice-principal, and a half-time coun- 
selor, whose salary is paid through an Alberta Initiative for School Improvement (AISI) 
grant. Approximately two-thirds of the staff have had some specific ESL training, while 
about 20%-25% possess a minor or a major specialization in that area. 

The student population of Almadina Charter School is largely Arabic speaking. 
Approximately 40% of the students have arrived in Canada within the past five years, cre- 
ating some tensions between the more established immigrants and the more recent arrivals. 
Approximately 95% of the students are Muslim and approximately 75% are Arabic. While 
the majority of students have Arabic as their first language, there are small numbers of 
African or Asian students and there is a danger that these students can be lost or feel iso- 
lated. The school implemented an initiative called Second Step in January of 2001. This is 
a social skills program, aimed primarily at violence prevention but incorporating a range of 
other areas as well. 

Arabic is used at times as a language of instruction at Almadina. It was pointed out to us 
that as part of the ESL philosophy, there is a belief that, “if students develop or increase 
their skills in their first language, they are going to be able to pick up their second language 
more easily. If you strengthen the skills in the LI, which is Arabic, they’ll be able to devel- 
op or apply a lot of those skills to L2 [English]. And a lot of our students do not have a very 
strong Arabic language background. " 

As many of the students have a very poor understanding of grammar and other language 
rules, the school provides three such classes a week for students, starting from Grade 1. 
Beginning at Grade 4, the school provides the option to students to take three classes per 
week of French or Arabic. It has been found that the demand for Arabic continues beyond 
Grade 4, although some students opt for French at the junior high school level. 

At present the school operates two classes at each grade level, with some modifications at 
junior high school. It was mentioned that it is impossible to do ESL instruction effectively 
while maintaining regular class sizes. Elementary classes have about 17 students, with 
slightly lower numbers at the junior high school level. While it would be possible to take 
more students in many of the classes, the numbers were kept down deliberately compared 
to the class sizes in regular public schools. 
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Given the nature of the student population, the administrators are not surprised at the rela- 
tively low scores on the provincial achievement tests. We were reminded that in many of the 
homes the students are not only not encouraged to speak or study English, but they are not 
allowed to do so. The school’s focus on ESL is somewhat different from the Calgary Islamic 
School where the students are provided with a climate that is deliberately intended to sup- 
port the dimensions of their Islamic culture and religion. Many of the parents, however, 
expect Almadina to be able to present the very same type of climate and setting without cost 
that the Islamic private school charges fees to provide. It was mentioned that there is a delib- 
erate strategy of improving the cooperation and collaboration with all parents in the school. 

Similarly, there is a growing relationship with those working in ESL at the Calgary Board 
of Education (CBE). It was pointed out that some staff members would participate in 
upcoming workshops organized by the public board. As well, teachers at the school would 
be able to participate in specific university courses sponsored through the CBE that had for- 
merly been unavailable to them. The principal indicated that he hoped to be able to estab- 
lish similar working relationships with those in the ESL area in the Calgary Catholic School 
System. 

AURORA CHARTER SCHOOL 

The Aurora Charter School received its charter in 1996 and opened its doors to students in 
the fall of the same year. Located on the Misericordia Hospital grounds in West Edmonton, 
the school draws its student population from across the entire city of Edmonton, although 
the vast majority of students live on the west side of the city. Aurora Charter School is 
focused on providing a structured, orderly, teacher-directed classroom environment to aver- 
age children so they may excel “in an academically-oriented programme;” 2 

Aurora Charter School operates from a base of seven criteria ascribed to effective schools 
(e.g., Chubb & Moe, 1990), namely: 

1. Clear and quantifiable school goals. 

2. Rigorous academic standards. 

3. High expectations for student achievement. 

4. Order and discipline. 

5. Regular homework. 

6. Parental support and co-operation. 

7. Administrators and staff who believe in and support the first six criteria. 3 

Further to criterion seven, it is clear that parents sending their children to Aurora Charter 
School must also believe in and support all of the criteria described above. This blend of 
parental and school support for student programming provides children with the opportuni- 
ties to develop their potential fully. 4 



2. Aurora School Ltd. .1996, 7. 

3. Ibid, 8. 

4. Ibid, 8. 
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Enrolment at Aurora Charter school during the 2001/02 school year was 383 on the 
September 30th Alberta Learning funding count date. During the past academic year the 
school offered programming to students from Kindergarten to Grade 9. Class size during 
2001-2002 averaged approximately 22. During the 2001-2002 school year, the school 
employed 27 teachers, 2 support-staff, and a full-time principal. 

In addition to the Alberta mandated academic curriculum, Aurora Charter School offers art, 
music, and physical education to all students. French is offered to all students beginning in 
Grade 2. Students with “mental or learning disabilities” are encouraged to attend school in 
one of the larger jurisdictions where they can receive the specialized assistance they need. 

BOYLE STREET EDUCATION CENTRE 

The Boyle Street Education Centre is situated on the northern edge of Edmonton’s city cen- 
tre. The school has been in operation since the early 1990s as a private school. In 1995 the 
Boyle Street Service Society filed application for charter school status. This organization is 
also responsible for the Boyle Street Community Services Co-operative Ltd., a non-profit 
organization whose efforts focus on coordinating many government and non-profit agen- 
cies (e.g., youth workers, Streetworks nursing staff, housing registry, mental health unit, 
family services, Fresh Start addictions recovery support group) for the benefit of those 
experiencing difficulty in the mainstream. 

The school serves students throughout the city who are unable to cope in the regular school 
setting. The Boyle Street Education Centre “...offers programs that re-engage at-risk/out- 
of-school youth in the learning process and provides each student an opportunity for suc- 
cessful attainment of the learning expectations, as established by Alberta Learning.” 5 
Recently, because of legislative changes, the Boyle Street Education Centre has become its 
own corporation. 

Educational programming at the school is provided for teens aged 14 to 19. The only pre- 
requisite for attendance at the Boyle Street Education Centre is that the at-risk student 
desires to re-enter the public education system. The demographics of students attending the 
Boyle Street Education Centre are very different from any other school in the province of 
Alberta. During the 2000/01 school year, the majority of students ranged from age 16 to 19 
(with a mean of approximately 17). Just over 80% of the students attending the school were 
of Aboriginal background. Almost three-quarters of the students in attendance reported liv- 
ing with only one parent or no parents, many indicated that they lived on their own. Over 
60% reported being apprehended by the police for criminal activity. Just over 25% indicat- 
ed that the police had apprehended them many times for engaging in criminal activity. 
Approximately half of the students in attendance at the school were coded as having a mod- 
erate or severe emotional/behavioural disability. 

The school’s enrolment was originally expected to be 75 students, with a maximum enrol- 
ment of 100. Since opening in 1995, enrolment has consistently been in the 70 to 75 range 
on September 30th of the school year when Alberta Learning funding counts are performed. 

5. Boyle Street Education Centre Annual Education Results Report. 2001, 1. 
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This number can be very misleading, however, because the school has continuous intake 
throughout the school year, with students being placed into one of four “homerooms.” 
Enrolments typically bulge to approximately 100 just before the Christmas break. 

Because all students have individualized education programs, all grade levels are repre- 
sented in the school as dictated by students’ learning needs and deficits. Of the 18 staff 
working at the Boyle Street Education Centre in the 2001/02 school year, 1 1 were teachers; 
the others included teacher aides, a psychologist, a counselor, an administrative assistant, a 
custodian, and the full-time principal. A high teacher to student ratio (approximately 1:8) 
is maintained at the school in order to provide students with the individual attention they 
require to be successful. 

The primary focus of the school is to modify inappropriate student behaviour and reinforce 
appropriate behaviour. Behaviours such as student attendance and following school rules 
are closely monitored. This focus is accomplished in a safe, caring, respectful environment 
based on the following seven principles: 

1. Expectations of citizenship and responsible behaviour are the norm. 

2. Individual differences are respected. 

3. Self-worth and personal dignity are nurtured. 

4. Further learning is fostered. 

5. An attitude of hope is cultured. 

6. The setting must be culturally responsive and inclusive. 

7. Student directed learning is supported. 

The Alberta Learning credit courses offered to students through individualized program 
plans at the Boyle Street Education Centre include: 

1. English. 

2. Math. 

3. Science. 

4. Social Studies. 

5. Art. 

6. Native Studies. 

7. Physical Education. 

8. Career and Life Management (through the use of Talking Circles). 

9. Career and Technology Studies (e.g., cosmetology, fashion studies, foods, wildlife, 
computers). 

10. Work Experience program. 

1 1 . Registered Apprenticeship Program. 



Quantitative analyses are inappropriate for the Boyle Street Education Centre for several 
reasons. First, insufficient numbers of students write the Grade 9 provincial achievement 
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tests in order to make any comparisons meaningful. In fact, Alberta Learning does not pro- 
vide any such data for the same reason. Second, even if there were sufficient numbers of 
students writing the provincial achievement tests, it would be inappropriate to compare the 
results of students who were unable to cope in conventional school settings, and had with- 
drawn from those settings, to students in regular school programs. The fact that students are 
returning to school and in many cases completing the requirements for high school gradu- 
ation testifies to the educational success of Boyle Street Education Centre. 

CAPE CHARTER SCHOOL 

The Centre for Academic and Personal Excellence (CAPE) Charter School is located in 
Medicine Hat and began classes in 1995 with approximately 75 students. The philosophy 
of CAPE, on which its operations are based, is “to foster a desire to learn, to grow, to 
explore, to excel, to achieve.” So far the Charter has been renewed twice and the current 
mandate will be up for re-examination in 2005. The school offers programs for “students 
who are at-risk, students for whom the previous school setting proved unsuccessful.” In 
their former schools these youngsters were “unproductive, ended up in trouble, or there 
were disciplinary or other issues.” It was suggested to us that between 40 and 45 percent of 
the students were very talented or even gifted, but had become disciplinary problems for 
one reason or another and “had fallen behind academically and their productivity has been 
close to nil.” About the same percentage would have been diagnosed with either medical or 
learning problems and they fell behind academically and were working below grade level 
when they came to CAPE. 

The school was opened in 1994 as a private school and was one of the first schools in the 
province to receive a Charter in 1995. During its first year as a charter school there were 76 
students. By the 2001-2002 school year this number had grown to 137 students in Grades 
1 to 9. In the 2001-2002 school year there were 11.9 full-time equivalent teachers on staff 
along with 5 full time equivalent teacher assistants. The school cap on class size currently 
stands at 14 (plus or minus 2) at the lower elementary; 16 (plus or minus 2) at the upper 
elementary; and 1 8 (plus or minus 2) at the junior high school level. This is a deliberate pol- 
icy that the school considers essential because “of the group of students to which it caters.” 
When we asked how it was possible to maintain such a low student-teacher ratio we were 
told: “We do it by managing our pennies. We have a lot of extremely supportive people who 
fundraise until they drop, or donate in kind, or in labor, or in money, or whatever. We do it 
because our teachers’ salaries are nowhere near, have never been near and most likely never 
will be anywhere near what those with the ATA 6 receive.” 

When we pressed a bit further, we learned that while the gap has closed a little in recent 
years, the average teacher in the CAPE Charter School receives about $10,000 less per 
annum than he or she would receive in the public or separate schools in Medicine Hat. In 
spite of this, it appears that most of the staff have been with the school for up to six years 
and there is very little turnover. “They have bought into the whole philosophy of CAPE.” 



6. Alberta Teachers' Association 
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Up to this point the school has not received funding for any severely disabled students. The 
one application submitted was rejected, and the school intends to re-submit this, along with 
two additional ones. It was pointed out that in these situations, the school provides exten- 
sive one-on-one care and education without having the financial resources to do so. As a 
public school, there was “open access” provided that there was room in a grade, but the par- 
ents had to clearly understand what kind of a school it was, “what we can and cannot do.” 
It was emphasized that in the end, it was a parental decision. “If a parent feels the student 
would be better suited by this particular educational structure rather than another, and 
there’s room in the class, then the child is in.” 

For all of the students in the school, both academic and personal challenges are attended to: 
“For some of our students, academic excellence means just being in school.” For others it 
might mean “getting passing grades”, while for others it might mean getting “98s or 99s and 
working two years above grade level.” We work with a very “individualized type of excel- 
lence”, so school averages on provincial achievement tests are “kind of meaningless.” 

For many of the students, what is most important is that there be a “move or a change in 
behaviours.” In this school discipline is not seen as a form of punishment but rather as a 
“behavioural change tool; a way of modifying negative behaviours and teaching students 
how to make appropriate decisions, and how to solve problems.” 

FOUNDATIONS FOR THE FUTURE CHARTER SCHOOL 

The Foundations for the Future Charter Academy (FFCA) opened in 1997. The school is 
intended to provide average students with a solid foundation on which they can build a suc- 
cessful academic career and future within a global economy. The school’s charter specifi- 
cally states that it will provide “a structured approach to learning whereby students acquire 
knowledge and skills in a systematic sequential way.” 7 

At its inception the school operated in the former Baptist Leadership Training School. In the 
following year, it became necessary to move the earlier grades to an elementary school 
leased from the Calgary Separate School District. In its third year, 1999-2000, the school 
leased the Norman Bethune School from the Calgary Board of Education, but the following 
year opened a second campus and divided the entire school. In 2001-2002, Grade 4 operat- 
ed at the new campus with about 500 students, while about 300 students in Grades 5 to 9 
attended the Bethune campus. The two campuses operate as a single school, with integrat- 
ed records and an identical philosophy. From an operational perspective, there are two prin- 
cipals at each site, one dealing with instructional leadership and the second handling the 
administration. 

In our discussions it was emphasized that, “We’re everybody’s charter school. We are not a 
boutique. We are not focused on a music emphasis, we’re not ESL, and we’re not a science 
school.” It was pointed out that the school is really not geared to take students within the 
10% at either end of the academic spectrum. There are no special education programs, or 



7 . FFCA Charter, 2. 
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pull-out classes, nor are there any students for whom the school claims any special grants. 
We were informed that the nature of the program is explained thoroughly to parents and 
when an assessment is done of a child’s learning threshold the parents are informed where 
that child will be placed. “There is no kindness or respect to a child if you place him or her 
where there is likely to be failure.” There is an expectation that a child beginning at the 
school will be within a grade of the class he or she is entering. 

Having heard all this, it is essential to remember that in reality “there are very few kids that 
don’t get admitted here if they are interested and their parents really want them here.” It 
was mentioned to us that the school currently has students who came to them from Gifted 
and Talented programs, from ESL programs, and who have had “coded and claimed grants 
in special education categories of all kinds” at their previous schools. These students, we 
were told, “are here, but you won’t know where they are. They’re just out there with the 
regular students.” 

Although the school dropout rate is quite small, some students do leave because of family 
transfers. The overall enrolment in the school has increased steadily each year and has now 
necessitated the second campus. A third campus is envisaged very soon and an expansion 
into senior high school also. In our interview it was pointed out that there is a waiting list 
of 4,400 students, across all grades, for the school. Class size is capped at 25 and all class- 
es operate close to this number. 

From a programmatic perspective, the school appears to offer an essentially “back-to- 
basics” delivery system. In this context it was pointed out that “the stuff that is really impor- 
tant is the teaching: the style of teaching and the learning resources that are used.” We were 
told that the style of teaching that has developed, the “rubric” that has been established, “is 
embedded a lot in direct instruction.” This is a particular pedagogical approach in which at 
the most extreme end the lessons would be scripted. In all cases, particular emphasis is 
placed on matching resources to the learning activities and to the teacher-directed instruc- 
tion in the class. “The main menu is set and teachers here are expected to offer instruction 
in this style.” There is considerable emphasis on structure within the school and it is expect- 
ed that there will be no wasted time during transitions from one learning exercise to anoth- 
er. 

In our interview we were informed that the only other school in Alberta offering a similar 
type of program was Aurora Charter School, and “they do not use the number of programs 
specifically that we do.” It was pointed out that the charters and philosophies and general 
approaches of the two schools were quite similar, but it was claimed that there was greater 
programmatic variety at FFCA. “We use Writing Road to Reading, an explicit phonics pro- 
gram, in our primary grades. We use Open Court, which is an extension of the phonetic 
approach, but it starts leading us toward the Direct Instruction. We use Connecting Math 
Concepts which is a direct, bang-on DI program.” 
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